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Evidence exists that, in the past, phonetic variants 

. functioned as sociolinguistic variables, just as they do today, at . 

least in societies with comparable stratificational patterns. This 9 

paper presents the significant details of the sociolinguistic 

environment within which the beginnings of the Great English Vowel 
+ Shift were embedded. An at empt is made to demonstrate how an .: 
uhderstanding of the sociolinguistic situation surrounding historic 
changes feads to an understanting ‘of the transition from earlier tp 
later pronunciations. It is demonstrated that: (1) contemporaneous © 
changes in the social and linguistic profiles of England during the 
‘14th century led to a-situation in which two regional dialects were 
juxtaposed and realigned as social dialects; and (2) the different 
phonological histories of the convergent dialects, provided the raw 
pag he for sociolinguistic variation at that particular time, when 
older sociolinguistic barriers were disintegrating in England. It is 
‘hypothesized that the type of cross-dialectal phonological" 
restructuring that has ‘been observed ‘in contemporary settings oud: 
have led to the initial phase of the Great Vowel Shift as a matter of 
course, given the phonetic variation and socio-dialectal alignment 
.pattern that have cee FESCHEREMCH SY for Eatly Fifteenth Century 
Londen English. (CLK) 
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xs ‘A: Sociolinguistic Glance at’ the fe 
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wot USERS OF THE ERIC SYSTEM. oe ‘ 
Ld ‘ : The Great Vowel Shift of English has probably been the focal’ 
ae ne point for more controversy and speculation among historical phono- , 
’ “Y  logists than. any other phenomenen in the Wistory of the English 
ay Language. It is universally agreed that between the stage of the 
language called "Middle English" and the stage referred to as “Modern , 
A English" the” following changes occurred in the vowel Syeten ¢ oF the ~ 
. language; : . . a 
; (a) Late Middle dogtieh (ZME) I “Whoneb icity Ci:] was 
a ; diphthongized by the Fifteenth Century and its nucleus was 
‘ , lowered subsequently to Cad, giving modern Cail by athe 
i a a Seventeenth Century. ; - « 
ze oie ‘.(b) LME & (phonetically Cu;]) vas” pce diphthongized by the ' 
“« ; oa ‘ we Fifteenth Century and Ats nucleus .was event ually lowered .* 
eee a to (aj, giving modern Cau by the Seventeenth Century. 
t : - (c}: Subsequent to the diphthongization of, IME i, LME é \ pHone- 
~ as ie . tically Ce: ) was raised to Ci:] in the Fifteenth Century. ’ J 
"+ (a) "Next, LME é (phonetically Ce:]) was raised to Ce:], or : 
= i. ./°. tensed, in the Late Fifteenth Century. 2 
‘ . «(6 (e). ‘Subsequent to the diphthongization of IME i, LME 9 (phone- 
, . * tkeally Co: x) was raised to Cu:] In the Early sixteenth: 
poy “Century. | : 
* (f) LME 6,, (chonebieaniy £9:]) was raised to (6:} in the ce 
- 7 . ' ‘teenth, Céntury, which was diphthongized to Cou} in the, 
we ; Seventeent}} Century. ° 
* rae " '.(g) “Later -on} in the Wate Seventeenth Century, ed ee Ce:J 
< ‘ ‘from LME 0 :] was. raised even more until, it wads merged with 
3s . the’ Ci: 7° rom IME fe: 3. 
ee & oe Ab ae about the same time, Early eden English Ca:J--the 
ry a result of ey, Lengthening of LME [Ca] in open syllables~-and 
\s — Ho 8 fai J~-which. ‘resulted from a merger of LME ai and ei--were, ” 
‘ Se on each changed in such ways. that they were eventually, mer ged 
a ‘» | @s modern ‘Teh. 
fey , . (iy Finally, also, i in the Seveneeents Century, LIME Ca Was 
7 ie ‘ anc tq Cord. : 
= e ? . 
+ a Diagraimatically,” the peed ree ean be portrayed as a rotation 
\ of the. long (tensé). vowels, and uae in eye tepeetony space: : 
. * ? i “hs Pare a, 
, . ¥ . eet j23. 1 
% : " 7 ie al 
2 op ot . 
- 4 ay 7 . ; 
: ce : . 
; ds : rY 
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< Philoldgical evidence regarding this ser‘ies of alterations .in the 
P onunciations of the English vowels was adduced by scholars in the 

_* Nineteenth Century, most notably by Ellis (1874); however, it wes Otto 
Jespersen (1909), the originator of the designation "Great Vowel. : 

hift," who.first presented an-account that considered these changes 

_ o be a unified phonological phenomenon. Zachrisson (1913), Wyld! > 

. ‘M1927, 1936), Kékeritz (1953) and Dobson (4957) oe goferred a great 

ideal about” the phonetic details of the Vowel Spift from the, phonetic « 

accounts of Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century orthoepists and languagé 


teachers, ‘as well as Early Modérn English misspellings, rhymes and, m3 


r _ puns. Linguists have been _far from unanimoug in their interpretation 
, ; of thre evidence. Their disagreement has gentéred in particular 
around three points: the chronology of the Xowel Shift, the phorlological 
motivation of the changes, and the phoriegic tails of the diphthongi- 
. gation‘of IME Ci:J and Cu:]. |, : " 
pene Wyld (1936:144-145) has Argued for a much earlier dating of. the ~ 
Vowel Shift than the generally accepted ‘dating Lea presented |‘ 
, ; above. + His interpretation‘of Late Middle English ‘va iations in: , 
i : spelling leads him to place the beg#nnings of the Shift-in the late, 
. Thirtéen-Hundreds. . . é ge a? 
o? * Most authorities agree that the Vowel Shift began with the diph-" 
thongization .of LME Ci:] and Cu:] to CijJ] and Cup]. Jespersén felt 
_«, that this charfge created "gaps" in the phonological systemtof long‘ ‘ 
vowels which initiated @ "drag chain" that pulled the lower monopht hongs 
up to restore the system. Mart inet {1955) adopted Jespersen's drag - 
chain hypothesis and explained it: as being motivated by an inher nt « 
phonological tendency toward the optimal utilization of orenee enc 
to maintain phonemic -contrasts. Luick, on the. other hand, regérdéd 
_ the raising of LME’ Ce:] and Co:] as the initial change and hfpothesized 
,, that this, raising initiated a‘"push chain" effect that crowded IME ’ 
Ciz] and Cu:J out of their positions in the vowel pattern. / Trnka-» 
« (1659) has explained the Vowel Shift as “being motivated by. tHe. dis- 
es , appearance of the Phonological correlation of length and a, ubsequertt 
7 » yeorganization of the, phorretic vowel system to restore ,th correlation. 
Pee ‘More recently; Chomsky~ and Halle (1968), Jones (1972) and other ' 
as generative phonologists have argued that the diphthongizat ion of LME 
* : . °, ‘Ci: ].and Cu:] and the exchange of the nuclei of the resulting diph-- 
ae thongs Cii] and. Cuy] with Ce:] and Co:] should be undérstood as ~ 
brought about, by the addition of phonological rules /to the grammar of 
: +4 : - . | ' 
~ Zar foe . a ae , / ¢ 


- ; de . 2 y . / ., 
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English. Strangely, generative phonologists, have haggled over the 
adequate formalization of: inca aaa rules to the neglect of: 
the fact that formal’ constructs |such as "rule addition" are not in 
themselves explanations of sound change’. * That - is, the fact that the 
rule content ‘of the phonological ‘component ‘of .a grammar must be 
deséribed differently for two different historical stages ofa 
language is merely-a refleetion of the’.fact that there is an inter- 
vening phonological change. a8 

Stampe (1972 and personaI communication); like Trnka (1959), also > 
hypothesizes that the Vowel Shift was a response to the incipient ‘ 
‘loss of Ae ee vowel length in Late Middle Erglish. Ag he and ~ 
Lass’ (1974) have noted, the;length contrast was gradually eroded 4 
during the history of English by & series of shortenings and Feneen= 
enings which Lass has labelled the' "Great English Length Conspiracy.’ 
Ths ee are pi eats in Table 1. on 
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” . . V . . = ‘y cy P . ee 
. C-long] > Ctlong] ne C+long) > C-longJ 
West Germanic < ; { oe sg 7 
Final ss | ° - 
Lengthening: , ( bi> bia; twaotwa) . ‘ . ; 
’ ° - “ 
Glad English . ; C 
Quantity ‘ /_ Cc Cc / CC . 
: Adjustment: CresonantJCobstruent J ® ME NSor 
a a (c¥ld>child; findan>findan) (gddspell>gddspell 
a ; (*Snlefan*énlefan) 
Middle English | so ae 
Quantity . * , : . Cc , ’ 
Adjustment : [Co CVC o# _ | "CO. Vuc4e # NS 
« ("Open-Syllable (Sten >éten) ‘ Io ‘ 
Lengthening") ° (cépte>képt ; mette*méette ) 
2 , —— (na ligdeg *hd1idai) © 
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Table 1. ° The Great English Length Conspiracy latter lass 1974). 


According to Stampe, the*motivation of this shetstse ed 

"conspiracy" was the tendency in a stress-timed language such as &nglish 
toward isochrony, that is, the- equalization of the,amount of time 
allotted ‘between stressed syllables. The outcome ofthe "Length . me 
Sone tracy Nes the neutralization of the length opposition in ally - 
phonological environments save one, namely, in monosyllabic lexical’ * 
items ending ina single consonant. Stampe maintains that .the : 
"sensing" of the remaining long vowels and the concomitant "Taxing" 
of the short vowels had the effect of sharpening and preserving the 
perceptibility of the contrast between monophthongal vowel phonemes. oo 
Furthermore, Stampe (1972) proposes, that the Great Vowel Shift can be , 
understood as tHe product of eee natural Bhonological’ tendencies 
which are. detailed in Miller (1972). : : *, a 


r Miller (1972) has theorized that the ‘vensing of long vow 
especially higher ones, is_one of a numbersof innate phoniqlogica 
, processes whith operate- in’the central*nervous system to adj us: 
phonological features so that paradigmatié ‘contrasts ave more éleaply 
defined i speech!’ She considers aiphthongtzation of tense wowels*, 
to be ee eat "natural process"-which-increases ‘the "colorattion," a 
i.e., contrastive properties’, of vocalic phonemes. The lowering 
of di hthongal nuclei ts viewed by Miller as a third process which .° 
,incre: es the "sonority," i.e., audibility, af the nuclei and,* hence, 
of the! phonemic units. A fourth process i's the, raising “of fense F “ 
non-high vowels, also viewed as a means of imcYeasing their* *phono-; 
logical properties. 3 ken together | in thevorder mentioned, these 
- processes can be used to explain. the ‘changes “involved in the, :Engitish 
Vowel Shift. - an . 
Although the Atphihousization, of IME Ci:J and Cu: ¥ to Taji and 
Cuul is generally accepted to have been the first step in. the Vowel 
Shift , several different hypotheses have been. proposed: regarding the’ 
probable intervening pronunciationsiof the diphthongs ‘as they were - 
changed to’Caj] and-Cay!. The different proposals that -have beers ’ 
advanced are distinguished in | Figure 2. 
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Wolfe's eransetve reanalysis of the testimony of {the eemiiect: Writers‘ 
on English Pronunciation (1972) lead$ her to the eonclusioh that only . 
hypothesis 3 is supported - by the evidence. Labov, Yaeger and Stéiner ~ 
(1972), however, maintain that their empirical, studies of contemporary” 
vowel shifts in progress lend feasibility only to hypothesis u. We og 

Despite the speculations concerning. the phonological factors . 
motivating the Great Vowel Shift, little attention has been, focused 
upon what Labov (1972). has called the “actuation problem,", with respect 
to these changes. In other words, little explanation,has been offered 
as to why the initial change$ of Ci: J and ,Cu:] occurred when they - 
occurred, and not before. Even if *Stampe' Ss, theory regarding the 
causation of the Vowel ‘Shift by innate phonological , tenderi¢ies is. 
assumed, there remains the problem-of explaining why the- outputs of. & 
certain natural processes were accepted by English-speaking , =a 


y 


cy 
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“speaking allies dnd kinsmen. Loyn (1967) notes that those native 


7 . a - , ae - 


communities at one particular stage in the history of the langage, are" 


* rather than being repressed as they formerly had”been. As La 


- (1972) has pointed out, the success: of & phonetic change can probably « 


be genuinely understood only, if the transition from:the earlier 


. pronunciation to the later pronunciation “is examined with reference 


=f 


to the social environment within which the changg is eybedded. “Labov 
(1963, 1966) has produced convincing evidence that alternate phonetic 
realizations of phonemes’ play © a sighificant role in marking, the Bocial 
identity of the members of a language’ community , and that phonological 

; elements which perform this sort of sociolinguistic funttion are 

_‘especially amenable.to phonetic change. He has shown ‘(Laboy 1972) 
that the members of a community who aspiré to higher ‘ascribed status 
within a group (in whatever terms that status may be defined) will 
tend to adopt-those phonetic variants which are identified as 
characteristic markers o fiigher-status speakers. Labov"s studies 

- further provide carefulfy-gathered empiridal data which substantiate 
the long-accepted notion that adoption of pronunciatfons from one’ 


. 


dialect into another‘characteristically results in the hyperextension ° 


of the target variants into environments where they do not actually 
‘occur in.the speech of the emulated group. In fact, Labov (1966) : 
has- gone a step further in suggesting that the generalizing effect * 

of hyperextension is one of the major factors‘which actelerates 

‘the transition from one pronunciation to another. 


There is.every reason to believe that in*éhe past, ‘phonetic ~ 


variants functioned-as sociolinguistic variables just ad they do 
today, at least in societies with comparable stratificational patterns 
.The major obstacle td. appealing to sociohinguistic factors in 

“attempt ingyta explain past sound changes is‘the fact that both 
the phonological variation and the social variation which need to 
be considered are largely or completely jnaccessibld to investigation. 
Where it is, however, possible to reconstrtict the social -and 


phonological details of a past: age in’ which a sound. change is known ~_° 


to have occur'red,. it ‘stems clear that significant correlations may 

be established. The establishment of such correlationgis bound | : . 
to incréase aur understanding of the actuation and transition, , 

. problems’ vis-a-vis particular changes. , 

In, what, follows, I will attémpt to present — significant 
details of the sociolinguistic environment within which the beginnings 
of the Great English Vowel. Shift were embedded. I Will also try to 
demonstrate how an understanding of the sociolinguistic situation 4 
surrounding historic changes enables us to understand the ,transition 
from cerdees: to later pine none . —— 

a a 


e . 


. 
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_ The. ‘Sociolinguistic Situation in Date Medi@val England. 

" From the time of the, introduction of” feudalism by the Normans | 
“ine ‘1066 until a late Thirteefth Century, English society was a 
figidly stratified estate system. Authorities on-+the Norman 
“Acéupat ion of England agree tha’ Willidm.the Conqueror replaced the 
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“” Engbish nobility' and clergy virtually in toto with his own French- 
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English landowners who- survived managed, to sustain themselves only 
by intermarrying with the Normans. This meant, of course, that _ 


essentially all the aPricultural land, and hence all wealth, was eo Pa 


eoncentrated in the hands of French-speaking individuals. ° The 


-and craftgmeh- who worked for -thé nobility and clergy in-return for gers 


"“third-estate," that is, the: English and Celtic-speaking farmers- 


SaaS Senet 


protection and sustenance,, had no hope for upward social mobility- 
in the first two centuries of the Norman ascendancy. The social 


karrfers to mcbility between the classes were, of course, strengthened S 


. 


; colloquial language in which scribes were aoc pevoned to writing - 


“ by, the language barrier. : 


The direct testimony of Medieval English writers indicates 
that the linguistic divisions ,of English society continued to conform 
to the lines of social stratificatiori for many years. ‘ Robert of 


: Gloucester, writing in 1300; observes, regarding the Conquerors: 


The Normans could speak only their own language then 
Ci.e., at the-time of the Conquest] .* 
And@ spoke French as they did at home .and also taught Cit. tal 
their children; > 7 
So that high men of end land that come from their blood 
All keep: to that game 1 inguage that they brought from home. 
* Foe unless a man knows French, 1ittl¢ is thought of him.. 
But low wherf keep to English and to their own speech yet..." , . 
(Mossé- 1968, my-translation) ~ = : C 
a e 
Even Seueh the -flow of Aterabure in English ‘never completely ceased, 
the fact that the written language became much more regionally 
-diversified after the Conqufst than it had previously been indicates 
that'there was no ‘prestigious form ‘of the language upon which a 
literary standard eould be based. French spelling Bonvenbeane 
replaced native spélling conventions and the native "insular 
miniscule" script was gradually abandoned in favor of. the continental 
"Carolingian" script. These faets, considered together with the 
predominance of Norman~French Literature, argue that the primary 


French, rather than English. oxy 
As Jones (1972) 4nd Baugh (1957) point out, ieee English 
society must have. become increasingly bilingual as.time went on. T ’ 


The follewing obse¥vation is contained in John of Trevisa' s English. aft 


translation (ca. sie of Higden' 's*Polychronicon, written about aSeT: 
.Children in school, contrary to the custom and thanner_ of | . 

all-other nations, are compelled ‘to abandon their own ‘ P 

* language and to construe their-tessons and’their things in 

French, and -have- since the Normans first came to England. . 

Also the children of gentlemen are taught ‘to speak -Prench 

fromthe time that they are rocked in their'’cradles and 


{men want to Likeh themselves to geritlemen, and apply 
themselves with great afligence to the speaking: of Frenth . 
in order to be thought more highly of..." 


— 1968, my translation) ~ 2 ie - ; | a 


’ know how to talk dnd play with a child's broech; dnd rural ; 


es . j 


e * 3 
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* Higden' s statement, in addition to tue fact that royal proclamations, 
laws, and parliamentary decrees were written in Norman French, 
indicates that there was a peridd_in.which g type of "ai glossia”® 
existed in England. That is, the use of French was considered 
appropriate for more formal modes of corimunicat ioné commercial 
correspondence, and literarY usage, while the use of English was’ 
relegated to more "humple" modes of communication, for example, ‘the 

- ‘delivery of sermons to the common folk. 9 . ‘ 

, rhgre is abundant evidence -that the usage of English became 
more extensive in th# Thirteepth Century. It is telling that 
literature intended for the upper classes began to appear more 
regularly in English dialects, and.that the authors often included 
either French or English translations of. words and phrases used in 
their texts. For .example, in Ancrene Riwle (ca: 1225)} a treatise on 
religious life intended for aristdcratic women _entering convents, + 
the following English clarifications of French expressions are 
ihe luded (Jespersén 1968:89): 


..cherité, bét is luve (charity, éhae £6: LOVE) saa" rm 
: -ignoraunce, Pet is unwisdom & unwitenesse 
" 


Raa that is, un-wisdom and un-wittingness)... - 
‘ . : 


La3amon's Brut (ca. 1200), a courtly romance written. in English,» 
contains the: following French translations of Erfgtish SADTeSe TOUS 
Wemmereen 1968:89-90). .~ - 
..twelfe iferenen, be Freinsse heo cleopeden ; 
. dusze pers ‘(twelve companions, which oe French ; 
they call "duze pers").. 4 
- "bat craft? to lokie in ba lufte, be craft \ 
* “is ihote astronomie “in cher kurines speche- . . 
_. (that craft: to gaze into the sky; which craft ° ° 


_is called “astronomy” in another sort of speech)..." 


“Baugh (1957) has amassed a large body of’ Aseuneneaticn which 
indic&tes that there was a langdage shift from French to English 
among the nobility during the late Thirteenth and early Fourteenth 

» Cénturies. The dating of French loans into Ehglish by Jespersen | 
and Koszal (Jespersen 1968:87) shows clearly that the greatest influx 
of French lexical items occured between the years 1251 and 1400. 
In 1258, King ‘Henry III issyed a royal proclamation, The Provisions 
of Oxford, to the nobility in English as well as French. This was 
«the first known use of English in royal communication, following 
ithe: Conquest. In the introduction to his important work Speculum 
Vitae (1325), William of Nassyngton declared: - : 


..In the English tongue I shall talk to you, 

: will bear with me so long. 
No Latin will-I speak or wgste, 

But Englishy whith men ‘use most, 


. ae 


4 , os 


Which edoh man can understand; * , 
Who is born in England; © ; : 
For that language’*is most pronounced, . oe 

4 As well among learned as uneducated. mo ‘ 
“Both learned and ‘unedudated, old and young, - . 
All understand the English tongue. . 


It is even'more strongly indicative of the language shift that 
in ca. 1285 Walter of Bibbesworth published a manual intended to teach 
French to the Children of English aristocrats, which enjoyed wide 
circulation. In 1332 Parliament issued a decree urging‘that "...all 
lords, barons, knights, and honest men of good towns should exercise 
care’and diligence to teach thear children-the French language.. 

(Baugh 1957:166).+ French was by\that _time obviously not the nati ve 
language of the younger generateion of* English aristocrats. P 

There were significant political and economic changes in the 
Pwelfth and Thirteenth Centuries which conspired to bring about these 
changes in the socidlinguistic profile of England.. Political ‘disputes 


betweer the-Central Frdnch and Anglo-Norman ,kihgs precipitated a 
gradual alientation of,the Eng]tish nobility from,the French culture. 

A long series of wars ensued between France and England during which 
English iandowners came increasingly to identify themselves as, 
Englishmen rather than Frenchnien. This process of reigentification 

was hastened by “the fact that after, the ‘loss of Normandy to the Centval 
French Crown, both the English and French kinks demanded, in 1244, 

that Norman nobles pledge allegiance to one crown or the other. 
Anglo-Norman landowners were sxhus forced to relinquish their property 
on one side of the English Channel. . 


f It is also noteworthy that Central French. eclipsed Norman 


French + the prestige dialect ‘of French-Culture. The fact that the 
, French léanwords which came into English after ca. 1300 are from the: 
Central French dhalect (Baugh 1957) indicates that this shift in 
prestige was, responded to even by the Anglo-Normans.. = 
Dwing the period when the nobility were abandoning French, ° 

there began a great transformation in the Ssotial and economic . 
wstructune of England. One factor which, Ted to ‘this transformation - 
was the Wooltrade with the Continent. The great, demand for British 
wool that developed in’Thirteenth Century Eurpe had three direct 
effects on English society. First, it put money into the hands of 

the peasantry as well as the landowikrs. "bondsmen" (or peasant 
farmers) were free to raise sHeep and seld their wool > Some of 

the land-owning nobility gnd churchmen Aor ,"landlords") were willing 

to commute the work awed them by their peasants wl exghange for rent 
payments, which freed some bondsmen for other pur uits. Secondly, 

the wooltrade created an opportunity ‘for thé peasants now freed from 
‘the Soil to become’ wpol’merchants. The number: of wool merchants 

‘grew large enough in the early Fourteenth Century so that they 
organized mercantile associations to-protect and-sadvance their : 


_common interests. The third effect which the wool trade had was - 


that it led to the increased growth of the towns, which were important 
7 ° 


. a 


° = “i 
. * id 
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ag wool-collection points. Bohden was a particularly important focal 
point for the wool trade, because it was there that the "Staple", 
or great wool-therchants' exchange was established. 
A second great. factor inthis restructuring of English society - 
‘was the catastrophic epidemic - of bubonic plague that swept the ° 
; Island in the years 1348 and 1349. At least one-third'of the 
‘ population, of England died in the Black Plague, which resulted in 
a severe labor shortage ‘on “the great country estates andj in the 
towns. This, put the surviving’ peasantry in a bargaining position - 
which they tere quick to take advantage . of. They were able to 
demand wages as well as more land for their-own use in exchange for 
labor. They became so bold in their demands that the wage level : 
soared as they were able to strike from time to time. Some peasants 
were able to accumulate large tracts of adjoining “fields which had 
been left gunattended ‘by the death of their less fdrtunate neighbors. 
The rise in wages compelled some nobles and churchmerr to lease some " 
of their property to the more industrious farmers, who Were thus - 
able to employ, taborers themselves. For the fivst time, many 
bondsmen were able to buy their freedom and own property , and a 
new class of landed commoners developed. 
° A third development with great conseqtences for English society 
» was the rapid growth of the textile industry, whith occurred as the 
European upper classes came to velue English cloth and to demand a - 
great supply of it. Atvariety of specialized ‘crafts wére needed to 
; ‘produce standardizéd-quality cloth in large quantities. Accordjngly, 
, ‘there’ arose @ news class of capitalist entrepreneurs, to organize the 
manufacture of cloth.ihn towns and penn In the Fourteenth 


> 


Century, the craftsmen in’the towns rganized themselves into guilds. 
The entrepreneurs bec'ame an ‘important faction in the Parliament, ° 
for the nobility turned to them to fikance the armies which they 

¥ sent to loat France to replenish their ow wealt¢h. 

5 Thus, by the end of the Fourteenth Century “profeund and rapid 
changes had occurred in” Eriglish society. In‘less than three 
generations, a new Wealthy middle class ef landowning commoners, 
merchants and manufacturers had ‘come into existencé. Many of these 
men were able to afford an education .for their sons, who became. 
an important political force. in the following generations. The 
evolution’of the ‘modern “system of social , Stratification onF of the 
old feudal order .was well under way: - 

- The elevation in status of the common Englishman engendered an 
elevation of the importance of his language as a medium of’ commerce 

i and government, The Great Death had an adgitional consequence for 

. the status of. English. It brought about the teplaeement .of French’ 
by English in the schools. Nearly three-fourths of the clergy, 
including those in the teaching orders, died in ‘the epidemic and: . 
later recurrences of the plague, and ‘they were largely‘ replaced by 
‘English-speakihg individuals. John of Trevisa (1385), in an 
saddendum to his translation of Higden's Polychronicon (cited “above) ,” 

4 hoted that the use of French in the schools was declining in favor 

of English, prineipally due to thé efforts Qf two Oxford school- 
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masters, John Cornwall -and Richard Pencrich (Baugh 1957:179). 
This is reflected in the fact that explicit regulations were 
established at ‘meyastery schools, colleges.and universities ordering 
the ‘use of French or Latin among the students. At the.same time, 

’ however, Parliament issued a decree (1362) requiring ‘the use af 
English\rather than French in the courts of law. 

With the evaporation of the sharp linguistic distinction which 
had formerly existed hetween the feudal castes in England at exagqtly 
the time when a competitive middle class was emerging, it seems ; 
reasonable to assume | that new linguistic distinctions arose to main vs 
tain.the social distance “between the upper class and the well-to- do, 


middle class, Hodges’ (1964: 131) observes that -_ me 


. -, me ‘ px 
eae I the more rigid stratification’ systems of the ‘past... 
social-class position and style of life were more congruent’ 
and manifest. And when dislocations odeurred, when 

‘ o¢casional merchants enjoyed greater wealth, or power than 
occasional aristocrats, a visibly different style of e 
life was often the only manner in which impoverished 
noblemen,could effectively confirm their, superior status. 

"Dislocations of this sort were expecially, rife when,_ 
during the: 'commercial revolution’ > the balance of power 
in western ‘Europe shifted, from the disintegrating feudal 
estates: to the burgeoning cities. Wealth and political ; 
influence ‘flowed into the hands of the \irban- bourgeoisie...) 
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We van feel confident in assuming that any hoticeable lingpistic - 
differences between the language of the upper class would haye beer 
ready targets for exploitation as markers of relative social status. 
The Dialects of the Upper and Middle Classes of Medieval London. 
~ In attempting to define more, prectsely the sociolinguistic 
variables which led to the early transitions toward Modern English 
pronunciation, it is important to consider the dialectal compositio 
of London in the Fourteenth and' Fifteenth Centuries. By the 
' Thirteen-Hundreds, London fad developed into one-of the important 
commercial enters ‘Of the Western World. It was by far the most - 
important: city in England, not only beMuse it was. the hub of 
economic activity, but also because the Parliament was established 
there. Anglicists have long agreed that, London, English eventually 
came to serve as the basis for the literary*standard which emerged 
ain the Late Fifteenth and-Early Sixteenth Centuries (Wyld 1927; 
Baugh 1957;: Johes 1972). As Wyld observed, however, the development 
_ of Londén English involved a mixing of regignal dialectsgjthin which 
one must acknowledge the probable emergence of social variation of . 
the type observed insurban centers today (Wyld 1927:140-143, 146-150). 
Across a gap of six centuries, we cannot hepe to: establish i 
with absolute certainty the phonetic details of the variations that —’, 
existed in Early London English; ‘nor fans ‘we preténd to be able té- 
discern with absolute clarity She sociay stratification of phonetic 


li 


Tg &nglish at the time in question by considering the honological’ 


= (1956 ys thas established that the middle class o? Fourteenth and . 


% The « elanguage- inethe works of Geoffrey Chauaer (13%0- 1400), the Mee 


« 


*.. characteristics ‘of: the cefitral Southern a : ‘ 
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variables across classes as linguists have succeeded in doing with : 
respect to modern. urban: communities (Labov 1966; Trudgill 1974; es 
Wolfram 1970, inter alia). - Fhe. phonetic details are greatly : “ ro 
obscured by the inconsistency of Late Middle English spelling and * . 
the lack of ‘phonetic: descriptions of English from before 1569 {Hart's 
‘An An Orthographie). Our picture of the sociolinguistic distribution ~ y 
of phonological variants is likewise vague, owing to the absence : . 
of prescriptive statements about pronunciation from English literature 
> until 1531 (Elyot's Gouernour). “It is, however,. possible to daw, 
’ “inferences ‘about the phonetic variation that was Probable in Isondon 


ee details of: the dialects which were juxtaposed in the capital by ’ : 
~~ the Socie-economic, developments traced above. ‘Philologicail sthdies ‘Ge 


and demographic investigatjon that have been undertaken enable us. "ts 
to infer which dialécts wer: brought together, and how these 
dialects | were associated with different classes. a 


Through an _extensive examination of public records, Ekwall , ‘ 


‘Fiftéenth- -Century London was composed largely of immigrants fyom 
C\the Bast*Midlands, which was the great wool- ~producing area. P 
urthemore, his study shows that East Midland “people occupied many, 
influential positions as clerks, ‘Lawyers, pleaders , judges, public + 
. officials and parish .priests (p. LXIII). It is“therefore highly , : 
probable that -the variety of speech most. characteristically 
assogiated with’ the Successful middle alger had Hest Midland 
features. , ; Hes 
F . There were, of eourse, other areca ee on the’ . ies ar 
language of London. Wyld’ (1927: 140-142) has found that the eee «a8 “a 
indigenous city dialect wag probably Southeastern, in type in the se 
Thirteenth Century.- But'the literary language “of the Fourteenth “4 « aes 
and Fifteenth Centiries | Shows great. influence, from ‘the Central - aie . 
Southern dialect area. . It- seems reasonable to assume ‘that this was oes on 
due to\the faet that the Royal ‘Court in Middlesex and‘ Oxford . a Ss 
University, which was the -primary center of learning, were béth ~=* + 4 
loeated in that dialect région. The’ language pf royal proclamations ar 
and the language: of Londén city documents alike exhibit Central : a oa 
“Southern inflections and orthographig conventions (Chamber's, ‘and * an : 
’ Daunt, 1931). The Fifteenth-Century’ London ‘Chronicle: also shows this .> ‘* 
type of daalect, even in’ the. porticn known to’ have béen, written by me 
an East Midlander, Mayor William Gregory’ (Kjerrstrém AQhG6: 17-10); 


Court’ ‘poet,.is of this Southern variety as -well,* {though his™ os : ‘ 
- rhymes indicate a certain: amount of phohological “interferenée from, * 

_the indigenous speech of thé City (Wyld 1927 :9h, 109; Baugh 1957: 

*933). . It is therefore highly likely that the varjety of speech : ; . 
12 most strongly associated. with ‘the upper classes had. the ~phonoLogical 
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, East Midland and { Central Southern dialects reveals that they differed 

, © principally with respect to thoge lexical’ items that eontained front — . 
vowels and upgliding diphthongs with frontal nuclei. Apparentiy,. ms 
the ‘voealic systems of the two dialects. were virtually identical 
* with,regard to the number &Snd quality of their phonetic contrasts..- ee OS se 
__- __-_-— Figure-3-represents= the .probable ‘long vocalic system shared at : ~ : 
° the end of the Thifteenth: Century, based upon the available knowledge : ‘ 

"3 about phonological “developments ‘ in ME. (Wyld 1927. "1937; Mossé ; : : 

“19685 Prins: 1974). . : . 


‘ i: 1j iu ie & eal ay? a . 
aa - . ® 2 . a - 


: ase ej. . 8 bags os . ig : 


’ ae Figure 3. : : . 


Figyre 3 faacivas the assumption that “the palatalized eeier.: ~ _° 
fricative Cy} (< Pre-English *(g]) and the voiceless palatal — 
te, Oe - fricative Cea (< Pre-English *Cx]) had already: by Late ME times 
‘ ,been vocalized and merged. as a palatal approximant €j]; .The ortho- 
. graphic evidence for this vocalization dates ‘from the Early ‘Fourteenth 
Century’ (Prins 1974:76). Figure 3 also entails the assuinptioh that a corn’ 
‘. y the quantity | Gistinction had been neutralized in the nuclsi of : / 
_ upgliding diphthongs. _ There seems to be no, orthographic vane 
* that contradicts this ‘assumption. a 
- It should be nantioned in passing that ,the exact qualities of : 
ie the diphthongal nuélei of Late: ME-axe ungure., The’ diphthong represented 
here as. Ceil developed from* OE" Cag]. and Ceg] early in the ME Period, , 
— , and was alternatively spelléd aytand ey (Prims 1974:91). Tradi- 
i tionally, iti:has: been aseumed that these spellings indicate that . 
the nuc leis’ of {eil was retracted in London English, and that there. . 
is. 2 “ was. a merger “OF thase diphthongs as Cail.. But it is equally likely - : 
Oy oe that this merged diphthong was Cejj, since it is very likely thet - 
“os. Sr the letter a répresénted Ce] in isolation. What is absolutely’ e 
NS cléar’ “From the spelling evidence is that this ai phthong was “different 
= front the. diph¢hong represented here as Cg), because the spellings - bes * 
sos BY >, ‘ey \Wére used for the former,’ ‘wii the spellings egh, e%, eigh, ~ ae, Se 
ae ei3, eygh, ey3, eb and ey were,used to represent the latter. This." | } 
: ee diphthong, in‘turn, was kept ‘distinct from the diphthong a 3 
oF ‘ here as C1jJ, which was consistently spélied in ME as yeh, igh > ¥3> a -* 
. ee - 43, ye e.1l -In dight of the fact that tne, sequences Cixd, ag ~ = 
ee =e tea in closed syllables in ME -and the ssequence Cex4 % 
occurred “in- antepenultimate . ‘syllables or closed syllables prior to * : 
vocalizations it is likely Phat the nuclei of the upgliding diph- | - ae 
“thongs. weré lax - Fable 1). ; see ‘ : e me 
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Although their, phonetic vowel systems were congruent, the dialects’ ' 
in question diverged with respect to the distributions of these 
_ ‘my Segments in their lexicons. . These divergences were the result of a 
-Historical differences in the idetantiations of the processes of 


, 


‘breaking, palatal umlaut, lowering and raising: The correspondences 
of Table 2 illustrate these distributional differences. . 


‘ 


Table 2. Gorrespondences between the front vowels and frorit diphthongs 
, of Central-Southern and. East-Midland Middle English,. ca. 1300... _— 


Pre-Engli * Central-Southern- . : : Fast-Midland. ‘ Modern Reflex 


rejt “ ‘right! 
rijt. ‘sight ' 
wijt , 
s1je 
frjt 
lejt 
iijter 
lijten 
lejt 
lijten- 
knijt , 
knejtes—=— 
fejten , 
sein . 
hej 
“enej 
‘hijer 
hijest 
mejt 
nejt 
“ext 
smrjei 
brijdel 
nijn. 
bijen 
dejen 
lejen * 
flejen-: 


Frixt 
-*gesixi Ou 
*gewixidu 
*sixi oa 
*fixtiea 
*li:xt’ > 
i:xtira 
i:xXtjan 
- *lisoxt 
*li:oxtjan 
*knext," 
*knextas 


. 
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v » 


‘weight! -'% 
_ ‘sees! . 
~'fights' (Vv) 
"light' (Adj) 
"lighter" 
'to lighten' 
Night" (NN) 
lijten-- 'to lightén' 
knrjt "knight" 
knejtes "knights! 
fejten 'to fight! 

. se:n "to see!- 
hej. "high! 

‘nej : "nigh' 

hejev "higher! 
hejest : "highest ' 
mejt + “might'. (1) 
nejt ~w° «Men 2 
‘jt ; , 'eight' , 
mejti ‘mighty! 
brijdel - "bridle'. 

*nyjn "nine! 
ca “to- buy! 
dej.en , Tto die’ 
lejen 'to lie! 

: fejen ; "to fly! re 

ejen ejen - - eyes 

* *he:arjan * ‘hi pren . he:ren * ‘to hear" 

-*he:r . ,he:r he:r- *.° Shere! 
*geTdan © . “4a Pden B? . gje:lden “'to -yield' 

" *skeld / »L S isla . . fe:ld « | ‘shield! 

‘ *eyi on ‘ Swiin.o | . ° * switn _,/sWine' 
“pling + +" 4 , bli:nd . ; * dlisnd © “"plina! 
*mu:siz i mi:s °° U,Ur. ini:s “<2 ‘mipe? « 

_ * deg diej(dej) G(R); dat (dej) ‘day! 

» maj(med) > —26(R) °maj(mej) | * “tay! 
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Table 2. (continued) 

*weg : G(L) wej(wej)” ; (2) wej(waj) . a 

- *regn ae G(s) * rejn(rejn) S(L) rejn(rejn) ‘rain’ 
*ere:g® -G(R) grej(grej) G(R) grej(grej)  ‘grey' 
*de:d -(R)  _.de:d(desd) | ~ (R) — . de:d(de:a) "dead! 
*stelan 5% Lg _ ste:len ° Lg ~ ‘‘steé:len ‘to steal’ 
In this table, the upper-case initials refer to the historic vowel . 
changes which occurred to produce the Middle English forms represented: 


B = Breaking, i.e., diphthongization of a front vowel before a 
velar fricative (and-of a mid front vowel followxng a palatal 
in the Southern dialect). i: 
Lowering of a diphthong nucleus. 
Raising of a diphthong nucleus. 
Smoothing, ile., monophthongization of a dip ong. 
Palatal Umlatit, i.e., fronting (and/or raising) of a back 
vowel before a syllable containing (il or (ji. 

Ur =Unrounding. ~ : 7 

Lg =Lengthening (Cf. Table 1). : 

. .:G =Glide Formation, i1.@., vocalization of [yj] from Cgi. 

Central: Southern (CS) has [€j] where East Midland: (EM) has Crjj 
in lexical items containing the reflex of merged Pre-English (Fe) 
*Ci:xl]. and *Ci:ox] when not in the position for palatal umlaut. This 

. difference. arose. because OE Ci:o]-~-both derived: from PE *Ci:] by « 
breaking befaré .*Cx] and directly inherited--was lowered in CSOE « 
(“West Saxon") but not lowered in EMOE ("Anglian"). Thé resulting 
c¥ Ce:o] and EM Ci:o] were subsequently smoothed to Ceé:] and Ci:J, 
“respectively. At the same time, -CS and EM agree in having Crjj in 
those lexical ,items reflecting PE *Citx] and *Ci:ox] in position for 

‘ palatal umlaut,i.e., preceding *CiJ or *{j3 in the next syllable. 

CS also has C1j] in contrast to EM Cj] in lexical items reflecting 
PE *Ce:x] and *Cex] positioned for umlaut.. In CSOE, breaking, umlaut , 
and smoothing produced *Ce€:ax]/L€axl_> Ci:exi/Ciex] > C4 sx3a/Cixd, 

~ while in EM OF, umlatt raised P& *le:x] and,*Cex] to *Ce:x] and 
*Cex], which were broken, then smoothed back to EM Ce:xJ/Cex]. At 
the same time, however, CS’ and EM,agree in having [ej] as the réflex 
Of PE *le:x] and.*lexy in those lexical items which did not undergo 
palatal umlaut.° Also, Ceji is shared as the reflex of PE *Ce:g] 
and *C€:ag). ’ ; . 

Rinally, CS had Ci:3. contrasting with EM Ce:] in some common 
lexical items. In CSOE, *Ce:aj was umlauted to Ci:e€] and later 

‘smoothed tto\Ci:1, whereas umlauted *Ce€:a] gave Ce:] in EMOE, which 

was hot further altered. The vowel Ti:] also resulted in CS from 

the bréakinig of PE™“Ce:] to Cite] following palatalized obstruents, 
_with subsequent smoothing. In EMOE, this development did not occur. 

Onte again,‘there were also lexical items which agreed in having Ce:] 
.as the reflex of PE *fe:] ana Ci:] as'the reflex of PE *Cie J], umlauted 

*Cu:] and lerigthened *Ci] (Cf. Table 1). - a 


. 


q 


" Spellings | efon the first half of’ ‘the Fourteenth Century indicate 
that, ‘theré was a lowering. of, ‘the diphthong C¥j1 to something phoneti- 
cally close to C€j] in’ the area within the: -thumb-shaped isogloss 


Moreover, Serjeantson's survey. of. place-name spellings ( (1807) ) shows 
“that the spellings -indicative of this lowering were statistieally. 
most prevalent and earliest attested within} the Central Southern 
counties. This suggests strongly that‘ ‘the ‘lowe’ring of C1j] began 


' first in that area. The’ diphthong Ceji, which had formerly been: 


written with: alternative, spellings: in which ‘the- nucleus was represente 
by e€, came to be’ written in this area with spellings in which the 
“nucleus was represented by a: or, the equivalent y. Thus the - spellings 
‘igh, ygh, 13, y3, and ye came to be uged jto represent the historical . 

| developments of both ME CijJ and ME Cejj in the Central Southern area. 


; i This spélling convention was spread iff the, second*half: of, the’ 


' Fourteenth Century to London, where it appears in the manuscripts of 
‘Chaucer's works (Prins 1974). Later, it appeared in the- London 
trade-guild documents (Chambers and Daunt 1931), official chronicle 

| (Kjerrstrdm 1946) ana mercantile correspondence O& the -middlé-class 
'Cely Family (Malden 1900). In addition, it appeared outside see . 
in the corréspondence written by the educated members of the middle- : 
;class i Paston Family of Norfolk, in bid East Midlands 
(Davis ie 
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Jmarke'd on Map 1 (Serjeantson 1927; Wyld 1927; Dakden 1930; Prins 1974). 
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Map 1. ‘Krea of Early 14th-Century iV/y-spellings in, lexical‘ items ° 
with etymolegical fej} from OF @3e/éage (after' Oakden 1930).- 
ot 


on 


of. this hypot 


" the traditional jntevoretatton of: chess spellings, propésed by 
“Serjeanbson (1927), Wylde (1927), Oakden (1930) and Prins ( OTH ) ), "is " 
that théy ee represent a raising of the nucleus. of . 
the diphthong C€j] in € central: counties. Wyld and ‘Prin bo. on ° 
to hypothesize that the raised pronunciation was spread into London 
English: ‘Qhus the reflexes of ME Cej] and ME Ci:] were ‘supposedly - * 
merged in-thd prestige dialect, from whiéh the merged pronunciation ; 

Ctij was eventually disseminated into the other dialects, . In support 
hepisy Wyld (1927); following Wild (1915); asserts that : 
Chaucer, reflecting the prestige dialect, consistently rhymed’ words | “? 


_ containing the reflex of ME’Cej] with words containing the reflex’ of - - 


ME. Ci:d, although nis scribes -uniformly used‘ the "traditional: — ° 
spelling conventions ;which represented the nucleus of the diph 
as e. Prins £1974) adheres to Wyld‘s contentions abovg Chaucer's 
rhymes , although he recognizes the fact that Chaucer‘’s scribes 
actually used alternative spellings. to represent ME ‘CejJ, in whilh 
the nucleus could be written with ij/y, as well as with ev. 

However, the detailed analysis of Chaucer's rhymes contained in + 
Masui 196k reveals that Chaucer actualy rhymed words containing the 
reflex of ME C€j] with words containing [eij as well as with words 


“containing Ci:J.° For example, the nominative plural ‘eyen ~ yen 


teyes' (< PE *C€:agen])--which was rhymed with the infinitive deyen 
~ dyen 'to die! (< PE *Cde: gen])--was rhymed with the French ioans 
esfyen ~ aspyen ~ spyen 'to spy:' (« ‘OF espier) and eryen "to cry! 

(< OF crier), both of which contained ME [i:], in Troilus.and - 
Criseyde (Masui'1964:141), The same form, eyen, was also 
with thee Southern preterite plural form seyen '(they) saw! 
pronounced isejen], in The Book of the Duchess (Masui_ 19 
The singular aie form, variously spelled seigh, Sigh, sy, say, 


hymed 2 


. < was rhymed with d way, may, and array in The Canterbury Tales 
*Y (Masui 1964: iho-TE y 


and with to say in The Book of the Duchess 
(Masui 1964:140-241). All of these forms contained Cai]. It might 
be suggested that the plural preterite form contained {1j], while 


‘the singular preterite form contained C€j], so that C1j] was rhymed 

‘with Ci:], while Cej] was rhymed with Cail. This argument is obviated, 
however, by the fact that the singular form not only was “rhymed with os a 
_ Words containing Cail; but also was~rhymed with words containing the ° 


reflex of ME Ceji, as was the plural form. For instance, the pfeterite 
singular was rhymed with. heigh, hey, high, hih (ME Chej]) in the ~ 
manuscripts.of The Canterbury Tales’»(Masui 1964: 140-141). The 
implications of these rhymes can perhaps be better understood if the 
rhymes are viewed schetiatically, as in Table 3. . : 
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Table 3. Rhymes of words from the work of Chaucer. Linés indicate 


attested rhymes‘ (based on Masui 1964). ~ ; ‘ : 
Reflecting ME Cit] Reflecting ME C€j]. Reflecting ME Cefa° 
c A . ; 2 —_————— 
’ « i bi : ya ‘ 7 
7 deyen ~ ayen ben & & 
espyen <.aspyen ~ spyen eyen | xy yen 


n 


; eryen ; seyen; a ~ ore »,S¥ ~ Say-rday, way, jay > 


 % tag say, array 


‘ It is clear that-the situation in Chaucer's speech cannot ‘be as 

easily explained as has been traditionally assumed. The. fact that 
Chaucer rhymed words containing the reflex of ME C€j] (henceforth 7 
reférred to as "(ej)-class words") with"words containing the reflex, - 

of ME (wil (hendceforth esignated as ¥'(@i)-cIass words") strongly . 2 


heigh ~ high e hih”: ~ hey 


Suggest§ that Chaucer ,used, or was familiar with a pronunciation for 
(ej J+cla s/lexical items in which there was a diphthong with a ngn-high . - 6 
¥cally similar to C@j,1, most probably a retention of ME . 


K:(eJ)-class ‘words with words containing the refiex 7 
words' ") are open to three explanations. Orie ‘ 


variant pronunciation fdr (ej)-class lexical ing in varie ‘the nucleus, 
was raised to Ci] and thus: rhymable with the nucleus of ( : kelass 
“wes, The “second possibility is that Chaucer was temdliae with, or 

d, a Variagt. pronunciation for (i:.)-class words in which the 
syllable nucleus had been diphthongized and lowered to something 
phonetically olose to [€j]. ” The third possibility is that the vowel 
of (i: .)- class words had been ‘categorically changed to a diphthong : 
phonetically close to C€j] in Chaucer' S dialect. The peer nave: ee ve 
analyses envisioned ere compared graphically in Figure Me e : ‘ : 


a* . 


Alternative -One: ‘Alternative Two: * Alternative Three:* 

(f:)--Ci:] (ér Cri) Ci: ~Cej]” ° = tej]. : 3 

(e3)-“pe33 ~Crj) tej], s Cejl ; 
_ Figure 4. Alternative analyses of the rhymes in the * Warks of : = . 3 

: Chaucer. - ; . ‘ 


+, 5 : ie: 

jeeiae ie One provides partial support ‘foy the traditional 
hypothesis of Wyld and Prins, if Wwe ‘assume. the Chaucer! 6 rhymes 
represent an intervéning period ‘when the pronunciation of (ej) was \ a 
variable’ befoke it wag categorically changed to C1j] and subsequently - 
merged with Cri] ({i:]). However, this interpretation forces us to . ; . 
y believe that, the “diphthong Cejl was first raised to Crij, then” later *. 
“Lowered (along ‘with the reflex-of ME Ci: 3) back tp. Cer, as the Vowel 


: + 
Shift moved it toward -Cail. This hypothesis seems torbe motivated 
principally by the fact that it allows-all Modern English cases of 
Cail to be uniformly traced back to earlier Cril. = 
: ‘ Alternative, Two i$-equally feasible, if not more feasible. It 
- & can be explained, too, as an intermediate stage of development extant 
in the speech of Chaucer's time while the reflexes of ME Ci:] and 
Crj] were being lowered to merge with CejjJ. In the end, the situation 
. depitted in, Alternative. Three would have resulted. This. hypothes#s 
"does not entail believing that ME [ej] was raised to [1j] and 
subsequently relowered to, Céil. Figure 5 depiets these alternatives 
- . Nschematically. aa , * 


° 


Traditional Hypothesiszi, Alternative Hypothesis 


~ ‘ a 


; . (ieee rg 6 6 Ge) 
. a) + 4 ow \, 
‘ ef ef. on. 


eis =, & | ‘ 
. es <3, 1 - ‘ ’ 
The second hypothesis is’equalky supported by the i/y-spellings 
for: (ej)-class lexical items if we regard these as "reverse 
% spellings”. That is, we Gan explain the spellings ‘ygh, igh, etc. 

’ as-having been extended to lexical items containing the diphthang ~ 
Cejl because these spellings had been. retained as conventional + 
representations for the reflex of ME C1jj, even after’ it had. been | 
lowered to C€jJ or something phonetically close to Cej]. Thus the 

‘ spellings wit) y/i were available as orthographic, representations of 
Th Cejj-regardless of its etymological origin.! P * . 
It appears from'the evidence that the spellings yeh, igh, etc. 
were not used to write the reflex of, ME Ci:] in the Central Southern 
. area in the first half of the Fouxtdenth Century, but confined to 
' use for representing the reflex of ME C1jJ. This indicates that. in 
‘ that dialect the reflexes ‘of ME Ci:] and C1jJ were still phonetically 
distinct. .That is, the lowering to Ce¢j] affected the reflex of CejJ 
but not the reflex of {i:3. We cannot dismiss from consideration 


rs 


.. phonological interference from the vocalic system of Anglo-Norman . 
French. As has heen observed above, there were no doubt many rd 
influential individuals at Oxford and the Royal Court in the Early 
Thirteen-Hundreds whose brimary langyage ‘was Anglo-Norman, but who 
‘also spoke English. Price (1971) reports -the front-vowel system 
diagrammed in Figure 6 for Anglo-Norman. . It is obvious from Fi eo 
. 6 that, the front-vowel ‘systems were qualitatively quite similar, 

exeept for the fact that Anglo-Norman had no upgliding diphthong with 

a high -front nucleus. The closest phonological element available . ; 

for substitution by speakers whose ‘primary language was Anglo-Norman 
was the diphthong Cejit3 : - rn 


. 
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the possibility that the lowering of ME C1j] was influenced by “=p 
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: i ke 6. Aaeiostows ae CSME phonetic Preteosei systems 

r 
a Regardless of the validity of this sauna. the- fact, remains 
that . In the CS dialect the lowering came about in lexical items 
reflecting, ME CrjJ. The results of this change, applied. to the 
examples of Table 2, are displayed in Table 4. This would, of course, 
have- brought abhout.-a situation in London English where CrjJ and [ej] 
were heard as variant pronunciations in (ij)- class lexical ‘items. 
The -dialects in contact there would have agreed in sharing the 
adiphthong Cej] in some common lexical items, while they differed 
with respect to many other 1&8xical items in which CS had Cejd, 
whereas EM had C1jJ. These: differences irl pronunciation were no’ 
doubt conspigquous, especially since they were, correlated with . 
differences in social status. Specifically, the pronunciation CejJ. 
in (ij)-class wonds would have, been identified with the upper classes 
and the edicated, who were associated with the Central Southern 3 
dialect. The contrasting CyJJ pronunciation, on the other hand, was . 
likely identified with the middle-class, who, as we have seen, , 
were probably associated with the East Midland variety of English. 


— - i. - 


Table 4. Correspondences betwee (ij) @nd (ej)~class words, 
in the Central Southern .and EastYMidland dialects, ca. ‘1350. 


* st ‘ o 


‘stjt; s1j0; frjt > s€jt; seje; fejt sejt; s€je@; fejt : 
wijt > wejt ; Wrjt 
: LE JF. - 1tjt ° 
lijter; 1lrjten Le jter; Seiten lrjter; lrjten # 
* - rejt* rejt _ i, 
knijt > knejt knit ° <. 7 


. 


» : kné€ jtes; fejt knéjtesy fejt 
nd hej $+n€j os hej; nejw - 
hijer; hrjesty> hejer; hejest . he er; a; 


mi jti/ > mejti. . 
: ~edejen; lejen; 
‘, fléjen * we o 
e+, * 7“ e Ejen a 
bIjen > bejen z : 


»! 


As we have also observed in the data of Table 2, these two ; 
varieties also differed ‘in their phoneti¢: reali aor of certain 
Nike items containing the merged reflex of PE “Le: J and *Ce:al, 
whilelthey agreed ‘in.the case of otHer lexical items. oe 
ee , ee x : : 
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care capondehesd of the types shown in Table b existed for what I will. 
label (es) )-class words. . ‘ 
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Table, 5: Correspondences between. (e: )-class léxical items in. 
the Central Southern, _and East Midland Rentec tes ca. +1350. 


Central Southérd ° in East Midland 
“© ~ hi:ren ; : he ren 
i:lden _ e:lden » 
in i ia 
te:6 * te:8 
he:r - he:r 


= 
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Hyperextension and the beginnings of the Great Vowel era 

» . These considerations lead to the cdnclusion that the honetic 
variants of (ij)-class and (e:)-class fords would, have been likely 
candidates for exploitation as phonological markers of social status 
within the sociolinguistic context -that has been ‘reconstructed for 
Fourteenth-Century London. The hypothesized social stratification 
of the variables: (ij) and (e:) is summari in Figure T. 


mie Class Middie Class ° 


(ij): Leg) - * “end « 
7 o 
” (ez): Cis) 


c . 


‘ . : 
. Figure ‘7. Sociak stratification of (ij) and (e?) in the- 
English of 14th-Century Laydon: eo 


. If the 4ypothesized sociolinguistic: variation had truly existed, 
one would expect that the upwWardly-mobile clas f speakers would 
have: tended to adopt the variants associated with higher “social 
,status, at least in some ‘spee h.styles. As mentioned above, the 
i/y-spellings for (ej)- crags fords which are indicative of the 
lowering of CIjd are plainly évidenced in London writings associated ‘ ~ 
with the middle class by the.peginning of the Fifteenth Century. ~ 
'. Examples of such ‘spellings Fens documents. frém 1384-1428 
. (Chambers and Daunt 1931) and the London Chronicles. from before 1h67 | 
(Kjerrstrém 1946) are given in Table 6. ¢ - 

Table 6.” Spelt of (ej)-class words’ from middte-class 

writings of ate -Century pondons mS 


. rl Pa 
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For ‘{nejl. ‘tnd gh : nigh beside: ~negh® neigh-, neygh- 
(ChejJ ‘high’ : high. - heize, he heyfe) i 
Cnejt) + 'nignt > night, ny 3b oA rw . 
Cre jt) 'right' : right, pynt, EYL : 


s “y 


i | 


.o 


- » In addition, the (24 eeiess lexical gt. is found spglied 
weyelt(e)eas well as ‘Wyght, whyghte,: whyte in the-London documents ~ 
(Chambers and Daunt 981}. The¥e is also orthdgraphic evidence of 

tie same sort that indicates that the Cejj-variaht spread outSide the 


: Londontarea in the Fifteenth Cenifary. Table | contains examples 


taken. from the as pee of thy Paston Family of Norfolk 
ag a a 
‘ : ~ be i 
“Table 1. . Spellings de fet atade words found in middle-class 
East Midland. writings of megren Century. 


~ 


- For (Cméjtil: my ghty (Wm.: Paston I) 
. "|  . mighti “(John Paston I) ~ 
< y myty’ (Wm. Pasto§ IT) 
of Cknejtes]: knythys , _ (Wm. Paston II) — 
rn Crejtl: ° .ryght, ryth (John Paston I) 
~ S ae + xyth, * (Wm. ‘Pastor II) 


In essence, I am proposing that midé@le-class’ speakers who were 
upwardly mo ile added to their siege "adapt ive Yules" of the type 
destribed in Andersen 1973: TIP te i Such” rules have the effect of 
modtfying the output of a speaker' Ss native phonclogical component in 
certain sociak contexts. For the case in: point, the adapt ive rules | 


\ 


could be formalized as‘ in Ségure 8. ‘* 
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Figure 8. Adaptive rules‘ oft Lowering ahd Raising prosifea fo for 


= middle-class speakers of ae ey English. 


It h&s been mentioned already that esene “regearch concerning 
contemporary sound changes by Labov and,others has~shown that there 


is a tendency among upwardly-mobile’ ti af. lowér social status 


to. "hypercorrect", i.e., hyperéxténd the, etic’ variants which . 
they ‘identify with higher social standi In the-situation described, 
one would expect that the addition of sdaptive-rules to the grammar 
would result. in precisely this’kind of hyperextension. This follows 


a 


* td os @ . ’ - 
~ +s = i & 
- ’ . ° 7 : : hh 
° ° be 
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from the fact that the speakers who were attempting to affect the 

. phonological characteristics of another dialect would surely experience , 

o some uncertainty about the lexical environments in which the "target" 


variants would actually be used by the native speakers of the emulated . 
speech variety. Again, there is orthographic evidence from the 
middle-class writings of the Fifteenth Century which indicates that- 
°y this type of hyperextension did in fact occur. - ¢. = P 
. The i/y-spellings which were used to represent the diphthong °’ 
2 Cej] are found in the writings of th® Paston Family in lexical items 
that contained etymological Ci:]. For example, the word 'write' 
(<Q Cwri:tan]) is spelled’ wryth, writh.by John Paston I and William 
‘Pastion II (who consistently metathesized h--their version of gh--- 
andt, e.g., in ryth ‘'right'). This can be taken ‘to indicate that . 
e XQ the reflex‘of ME Cjgj, which had very possibly been diphthongized to 
CiiJ by some speak@rs, was phonetically identified with the diphthong 
C1jj by some and thus "incorrectly" lowered to Cej] just as C1jJ ° 
was. From the, point of view of those speakers who perceived and 
pronounced the reflexes of ME C1jj and Ci:] as phonetically equivalent, 
it would have been logical to hyperextend the variant Cejl, as a : 
marker of higher status, to all lexical items which they perceived as 
‘ containing the socially “inferior” phonetic variant C1jJ. Such aa 
speakers could’ not, of course, have been aware of the differing 
, historical origins of the phonetic segments which they perceived as 
merged. This hyperextension would have had th@eeffect of substitu- 
ting Cej] for C1jJ (=C1j] and CidJ) in alb lexical items. The hyper- 
‘extension may well have proceeded gradually by a process of lexical 
diffusion, rather than categorically., That is, the adaptiye lowering 
rule might have been gradually extended through a hierarchy of 
‘* favorable phonetic environments. To establish this process would, 
however, take a much mo¥e thorough philolo$ical -investigation. than 
. 2 .is possible within the scopé of this paper, if, indeed, it were 
oe possible at all. : ° 
: - The line-of development which has been- suggested is depicted. ™ 
graphically in Figure 9. ° ; ; 
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Figure 9. Hypercorrecti ef extension of ‘the variant Ceja in 

. , Early: Modern English. : 

as If this type of development had actually occurred, one would expect 

‘ * to find examples in Fifteenth-Century writings where the spelling + 
y/i, traditionally used’ to represent Ci:], was employed to represent’ 6 

‘ ‘the diphthong Ce&#3 or diphthongs phonetically similar to Ceg] as a>. 

reverse spelling. ‘And, inf ‘fact, such spellings are attested in the 

oe a : London documents already cited (Chambers and Daynt 1931) - . 
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. Table 8. y/i-spellings for (ej) and (#i)-class lexical items ; : 
eS, . in 15th-Century London English. ‘ : ; 

‘+ For (neji ‘'nigh' : * ny- : : -_ -\ 
_ - Cle€jer] 'liar' : lyere- ‘ . 


ta . 3 '  Cse@int] 'saint':  synt : ‘ sO ee 
= 4 : 7 . 


Neo there appear phonetic spellings in which the reflex of ME Ci:] 

oy is written e ey, a, spelling adopted in the Later ME Period for (ej)- ” é 
class words, when gh. was replaced by y in many manuscripts: These 

* - spellings are, exemplified in Table 9. 


‘ Table 9. ey-spellings foe (i:)- “class Leite items found in <« 
~ 2 15th- -Century English documents? : 
\ For ME Eabeuene "to pine' : peynen (Kjerrstrém 1946) 
; ME cbwae 'twice' : _tweys (Chambers and Daunt 1932) . 


The, same reasoring would lead- as to expect “that the higher-status 
; variant [i:] for (e: }-class words woulduhave bgen hyperextended to 
° all (e:)-class lexical items eventuallf, regardless of their etymologies. 


Infthis instance, too, upwardly-mobile speakers who were adapting 
7 - : ir phonological output would have been unaware of the historical ° 
‘differences between those léxical items in which the higher-status : 
mare had [i 7 in contrast to their Ce:], and the lexical items : 
j in,which both varieties had Ce:]. To them it would merely have been _ 
conspicuous that higher-status Speakers often said Ci: “Ty where they = F 
: said Ce:]. 6 s & 2 
. Fifteenth-Century writings. again contain orthographic evidence : 
of the hyperextension. In Table 10 examples are given jin which the . 
spelling y, traditionally used for (i: )- class words, is employed to ° . tos 
Mile lapels the nucleus of (e: )-class words. These examples are drawn é 
¥from the section of the London Chronicles written by Major William 
Gregory (Kjerrstrém 1946) and from the correspondence written for the . 
Paston Family by an estaté employee named John Wykes (Davis 1971). : “a 
* Table 10. y-spellings in (ex)-c2 s words taken from middle- 
F . class writings of-the 15th Céntury. - 
.For Cagre:dj ‘agreed’ , > agryed 
; : Cde:me@J "(he) deems' : dymeth ee 
, os 4+ . Che:r] "here! : hyre (John Wykes ) 
Cke:p] "keep! - : kype * 
- Cspe:@] _ ‘speed! > » spyde* -_ . os a 
‘ * Cwe:ptng] ‘'weeping' > wyping SO , _ j . 
, Cde:r] §‘'déer' . - :, dyre , “es ; ; 
: ' - Cste:pel]. 'steeple' : stypylie (William Gregory) 
, Csle:ves] "sleeves" -+Slyvys 
a . - Mea Fa 
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. The addition of the adgptive rules of lowering and raising to 7 
* the grammars of adult speakers of Early Nodern English and their a 
subsequent hyperextension would have led to a sociolinguistic 
context within which the natural processes of lowering and raising ’ “ 
proposed by Miller (1972) and Stampe (1972) could be actuated in "4 a 
jthe speech of, the younger generation, rather-than suppressed as . 8 
in the speech of earlier generations. The lowering process, shown : : 
’ in Figure~10, would have had the effect of substituting the. : 
pronunciation C€j] for the adult pronunciation C1jJ in those ‘ eer 
: dialects where the high. upgliding diphthong existed in (1j)-elass “* ; 
words. ‘The raising process, also portrayed in Figure 10, would have ° cae 
had the effect of substituting Ci:J] for the, adult pronunciation, - sO P is 
Ce:]. In both instances, the, substitutions. prdduced by the ; 
operation of the proposed natural protesses would Have been preciSely ° us 
.those phonetic variants which were more highly-valued in the sociah 


milieu of PERE MOUETSS more prestigious adult speakers. a 7 
; ‘ . 
N ~ Lowering: tsylTabic ' ‘ - oe 8 
: “6 _!chromatic . +chromatic | - a 
* .- ; ‘lax “| * [lower] !/ +tense 
'bicolored -syllabi¢c¢ 
° _flong ie ==” _ 
ee d 3 
Fe - Raising: .tsyllabic . hs a ae . - 
+chromatic -chromatic | '- . ' 
“~~~ | ttense > Chigher] !/. or © 
: : llower - . _-tense . 
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. Figure 10. The matural processes of Lowering and Raising 
(based on Miller 1973). ». | 
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Concluding remarks. ° ' 2 | a 

ae This paper: had dealt with only two of ‘the ‘series OF changes :~ 
involved in the Great Vowel Shift of English, by way of example.. \ 4 
The same approachi, however, could be applied, to solve the transition ° e —_ 
and embedding problems for the ‘other changes involved in the Vowel x 
Shift. In fact, the later stages of-the Vowel Shift could ‘be . even ¢ ° hig 
more -easily analyzed” because. more overt sociolinguistic information 
and more transparent orthographic evidence is available with regard. °‘. : 

to them. The sociolinggistic variation involved in the raising of- ee ¥ 
ME Ce:] to Modern English Ci:].has been alluded to by Wyld (1927; “ . : 

1933), Kékeritz (1953), Weinreich, et al. (1968), and Labov (1972). oN ‘ 
There is an obvious correlation -between the. changes of the“front S 
yowels and diphthongs and the changes of the back vowels and . Se 
diphthongs which has not, been dealt with here’.* However, the type of ~~ 
analysis which Labov (1966, 1972) proposeq.to explain’ the correlated. ; - 
raising of (el) and. (ohh.in Néw.York City English, viewing therfias . * s 22 
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- ‘systematically eonnected developments ; could plausibly ~be combined * 
; ~ . 2 ; . 7 a” 
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‘ sith putioiea@al ahalysix ‘to ‘acéount for the concomitant devedoprignts . 
x , Of ME Ci: J and Cu:], and ME Ce:] and Co:]. © ; 
t o ‘It has‘ been show that the “contemporaneous changés’ in. the- celal 
; and. linguistic profiles of England during the Fourteenth Century led 
A ce tor'a ‘situation where two regional dialects with sizeabie numbers of co ieee 
‘ & ‘ “speakers " were Jjuxtaposeé and realigned as social dialects. Further- ~ . 
’ * «+ more, it has, been demohstratéd that the different phonological * Z 
evs *.. his€6rifs of the convergent ‘dialects provided the rdw material for : 
r 7 ¥ > soctolinguistic variation at that ‘particular point in- time when older. - 
Socio nguistic. barriers were diSintegrating in England. Finally, 
i een hypothesized that the type of cross-diadectal Phonological 
tructaring that has -been ‘observed in contemporary, settings would 
-. > have led to the initial ‘phase of the Great Vower Shift oft. English‘ 
, as a.matter of course, given the phonetic variation and. socio-dialectal ' 
* alignment ‘pattern that have been reconstructed for Early Fifteenth 
Century London poeleeh: & x 
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be Se a 
wt a l. hased + on Wright. and Wright (1924). ‘ 
er 2....Except when u preceded the labials' m or p or followed Ww or : 
; * Ys giving the &xeept ions room < rum, stoop < “stoupe, droop < drow en,’ 
: . tomb < totimbe, cooper < couper(e), 1 wound (noun) < wundian,: you, your 
ts (in which’ ow 1 ou was a ME spelling for Cu: 7). Cf Prins (197h : 130).. ; 
“ ° 3a Exéept when ~ é€ preceded the anterior stops or fricatives U . \ 
1/ ds t, 0, f,°v/, in the following lexical exceptions: dread, breath, ; 
a ee Spread, wet, ‘thread, sweat, shed, bread, dead, death, head, deaf, ear, 
- 4 _red, get, 1 stead, heaven, tread, | héavy, “fret, \.6f.. Prins “(gts 2141). 
4. “philological evid evidence bearing | a the individugl changes 
* “has been succinetly, as$embled in Prins (1974). and the onthoepic ; 
. @vidence‘‘is critically reviewed- fn Wolfe (1972). \ 
: “eB Stampe (1973) presents a more detailer picture of the theory, 
ad “- of natural processes, and: Miller (1978) relates this;theory to the ~ 
+ explanation of numerous: context-free sound changes. 
. 6. Thus, Wolfe's conclusfons support the consensus of Horn” (1908), 
‘-" *" Jespersen (1909)s Luick (2900, 191452940) ,., oEkwall (1914), Zachrisson 
a (1927), Wyld (1937). [cen and Halle (1968), Stampe (1972) and 


~ rt 


“/ 


- ; '.‘ Miller (1972): Labov Yaeger, and Steiner's conclusions support the 

q ¢ view shared by Ellis 
a of hypothesis 1 are Dobson (,1957.), Stockwell (1952), .MeCawley (1969) 
and Bailey (1969). Proposkl 2 is the anélysis advanced by Kékeritz 


er} 


oe (1953) .and Prins (1974). i é 
oe 7 Or, trilingual, if<Latin-is assumed to have been widely Spoken. 
eh ga 8.7 we "triglossia", if it is assumed thet‘*certain types of 

“communication were congucted “exclusively in ‘Latin. 
- - ?: Ferguson ( (1959) describes similar Linguistic situations that 

; - . exist in contemporary bilingual - societies. ; 
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874), ‘Sweet (1888) and Orton, (1974). Proponents .- 
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10. An excellent, detailed: account of the development of English 
society is contained’in Trevelyan 1942, from which the sketch 
presented here is dyawn. et) 

11. The characters i and y were used interchangeably fox ‘tat a] 
and Cil.in Late OE and in "ME, with a preference shown for y. “The 
digraph gh and the letter 3 were used “interchangeably for post-vocalic ‘ 
Cj]. dn Late MEy y became an additional alternative spelling for Cji. ‘ 

‘12. This situation is perfectly ‘analogous to the case of the., * *  e 

“spurious' "diphthongs of Classical Greek, discussed in Buck 1955. 
and Allen, 1974. ; ¢ 

13° Fope (1952) thinks it is possible that Anglo-Norman CeiJ 4 
_ had already been monophthongized to C€:J] by the time in quéstion, at ot art 
least in the speech of some individuals; however). Price is confident a \ 

that Cea 4. mained,. at least in open syllables, i.e. 3 the same’ 
‘position as which ME C1ji occurred after vocalization of C ee 

14. Not&that I am here assuming, like others who nate dealt 

with cross-dialectal "borrowing" as a source of sound change, that’ 
adult speakers are capable of imitating the phonetic details of another 
dialect. As far as I know, this assumption has never ,been a 
‘sinvestigated. Such an investigation is the subject of my forthceming 

doctoral dissertation. Here the matter is not debated because .there 

Seems, to be no reason to believe that the dialects under consideration 
; differed significantly with ac aaa ta the phonetic sala in : 
question. . 

16. °,In Miller’ s beget the symbol! means “espec Lay when" ” 
and the term "chromatic" means palatal or labial, i.e., & nt or 
rounded. "Bicolored" means both palatal and labial. 
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